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T have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


The following beautiful effusion is from the splen- 
did pen of Mrs. HemAns. 


It is but pride wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth: aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright. glad creature, springing in his path, 
But as the heir of his great narre—the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shail bear his trophies well. And this is love! 
This is nan’s love !~-What marvel! You ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, ’ 
a While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings, 
"Wis taux cheek rose and fell: and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath! You ne’er kept watch 
Beside hiin, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph broke 
On your din, weary eye! Not yours the face, 
Which early faded, through fond care for him ; 
Hung o’er his sleep, and duly as Hgaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening ! You ne’er smoothed 
His couch-—ne’er sung hini to his rosy rest ; 
Caught his last whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance—pressed your lips to his 
When fever parched it—hushed his wayward cries 
With patient, vigJant, never-wearied love! 
No! these are Woman's tasks—in these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heaut, 
Steal from her all unmarked! 


THE MCNITRESS. 


Johnson very justly remarks, in one of the 
Ramblers, Z27i so much has been already written 
by the wise and the good, that the writers of the 
present age cam have no claim to originality. All 
I can hope, is, to excite curiosity enough in the 
young and inquiring mind, to induce some to 


read, re-read, search and re-search the excellent | 


works, which the British writers of the last cen- 
tury have produced. I know it is scarcely pos- 
sible for me to recommend a virtue which has 
not been recommended, or make one moral re- 
flection that has not before been made. The 
subject of my last number has excited the pen of 
the moralist, time immemorial. Who has not 
recommended modesty, in dress and manner, 
from the Apostolic to the present age? Who 
does not approve of such recommendations ?>— 
Who does not acknowledge, that the honour of 
the female sex, and the moral rectitude of all de- 
pend greatly on the observance of them? Yet 
how few are any farther influenced by them than 
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, to acknowledge they are just? How few take } 
| effectual measures to have their conduct com- 
ae NW port With their acknowledged views of what is, 


right? We may well inquire into the reasons of 
such inconsistent conduct. 

Reading improper books, I conceive to be one 
,obvious reason. Girls, who read many high- 
: wrought Romances, hght Poems, and se!f-written 
| Biographies, where vice is smoothed over as au- 
| dible weakness, and virtue held up as unattainable, 
,till age has chilled our feelings, and acute dis- 
itress checked every flight of imagination; girls, 
| who read such books, I repeat, will have great 
appearance of skill, as to style and sentiment, 
will talk rapidly, will delight the superficial of 
both sexes, and being thus admired, their vanity 
is increased, they eagerly repair again and again 
to the vitieted source, whence their everv day 
knowledge is de:.7n, ond, feeling satisfied with 
their improvenic.(c, the discipline of severer 
studies, if ei:empted, produces little effect.— 
They are cvon taught to despise those who, by 
application to useful books, and st/ent attention 
to good conversetion. are quietly advancing to a 
higher exercise of intellect. Works of imagina- 
tion may be read, but they should be works of a 
pure imagination. Yeung ladies should not read 
at all, what they may not read at any time, and 
in any company. Naturaily prone to evil, the 
human mind is far more apt to retain bad than 
good impressions. There ts lecs danger in a wo- 
man’s being destitute of imagination and senti- 
ment, tian of her being hurricd into imprudence 
by the one, and into ridiculous extravagance by 
the other. It ought, therefore, to be the busi- 
noss of instructors, to bring sentiment to the sub- 
jection of*Reason, and to curb imagination with 
the reins of Judgment. To de this, what some 
call dry, tough reading is necessary. It liftsthe 
| reader from sensation to intcliect; it corrects or 
| banishes frivolty; it 
| tion; it fills the mind with wholesome food, 
| leaving no room for the luxuries of folly. And, 
‘| let me repeat, correct the heart, make the mind 
pure, and the dress and deportment will be such 
as ‘* Virtue’s self might choose.” 

To use the words of an able moralist, “ Let 
not a young lady start, if IT should venture to re- 
commend to her such strong meats as Butler's 
Analogy, Watt’s Logic, and Locket’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding. When there is an 
able friend to comment, works of this kind might 
be profitably substituted in the place of so much 
Engtish sentimeni, French philosophy, Scotch love 
songs, and fantastic German imagery.” There 
is no danger of women’s becoming pedantic, 
gloomy, or austere, by such reading; nor is it 
necessary they confine themselves to it. Well 
| written Biographies, good. Poems, approved His- 


produces 2 habit of reflec- | fading beauties of ‘the scenery around us, on 


| 


tories, and Periodical Works, afford rich repasts 
for rational minds. A union of these kinds of 
reading, serves to check the exuberance of folly, 
teaches us to be “slow to speak and swift to 
hear,” by showing us how little we know, or can 
know, compared to the immortal writers whose 
works we have been reading. Such reading wil! 
confine us within our allotted sphere, will me- 
thodize cur minds, will enable us to bear with 
equanimity the petty and perplexing trials pecu- 
liar to our station in society, and thus make us 
what we ought to be, cheerful, delicate and ra- 
tional companions and friends. 


FOR THE PHILADE!PHIA ALBUM. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
The sun was setting sweetly behind the iigh 
woodlands on the west of my dwelling, when my 
friend Morton called, to mtroduce me to an in- 


teresting little family within half an hour's walk. 
, It was a Sabbath evening, and I understood se- 


veral pious neighbours often gathered together 
on such occasions for meditation andprayer. It 
was such an evening as one might select, for its 
beautiful serenity, to enjoy a pensive walk ; for 
even in the mellow shades of the twilight, ‘ all 
nature was pleasing to the eye.’ The distant 
tones of the church going bells of our great me- 
tropolis were falling solemnly on the ear as they 
tolled for evening service. They recalled the 
pleasing lines of Moore— 


Those evening bells—those evening bells— 
How sweet a tale their music tells,” &c. 


.After we had enjoyed our contemplation of the 


which my companicn (who was a student of divi- 
nity) dwelt with a fervent and holy delight, he 
turnedthe conversation upon the family we were 
about visiting. It was a widow and her two 
children; a beautiful girl of 13. and a lovely boy 
of 12. Their history was brief. She had been 
a widow about twelve months—had been in pros- 
perous circumstances in the city, and moved in 


the circles of the gay and fashionable. They 


were now poor—comparatively destitute, and al- 
most secluded from the world. Of all the gay 
parties and assemblics Emma, (the daughter,) 
was the bright and chosen star—a sun amidst 
revolving plants: She was full of life and viva 
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city, and perhaps of pride. She had no care— 
she knew not what it was to have a pensive 
thought. A glance from the lively expression of 
her soft blue eye was like shedding light and ani- 
’mation all around her—and all the world was 
sunshine and poetry to her. She might have 
read of trouble, but she was not acquainted with 
ite 

My friend was interrupted by our arriving at 
the gate of the path which led to the house, 
though he evidently had not concluded. The path 
wound round a cornfield, by a small coppice 
woods, and thence over a little lawn, which 
brought us in full view of the cottage, as far as 
its luxuriant shrubbery would permit it to be 
seen. A garden, richly teeming with vegetation, 
reached down before the house, and as we ap- 
proached, a delightful fragrance greeted us from 
the little paradise of flowers, peering above each 
other in all the beauty of natural profusion and 
tasteful simplicity. The moss-rose, the myrtle, 
the carnation, and the sweet-scented geranium, 
were regularly arranged in flower-pots on the 
gravel walk; while here and there might be seen 
that favourite of young lovers, forget-me-not.— 
Clustering honey-suckles and multifloras grace- 
fully extended their tendrils over the front piazza, 
while some of them rested on the bosom of a fra- 
grant sweet-brier, which encircled the door, and 
gave it the appearance of an entrance to some 
fairy bower. 

I was agreeably disappointed as J entered the 
cottage in finding, instead of a gay, artful belle, 
in the person of Emma, a plain, modest young 
girl, of that peculiarity of countenance, which, 
though not the most beautiful, expresses that 
angel-meekness and heavenly disposition, which 
make us ready to love an object before we know 
it, and believe it to be, as it seems, all lovely and 
all perfect. It was the beauty of mind and heart 
in its native unaffected simplicity ; and if it did 


not dazzle, it could not but captivate that sympa- | 
thy which mental beauty alone can elicit. 


Emma and her mother were seated by a small 
table, on which a family bible lay open. Cn ad- 
joining chairs were her little brother, and two or 
three young persons of plain deportment. 


“ My 


daughter,”’ said Emma’s mother, “ was proceed- 


| ing to read our favourite chapter, the 5th of Mat- | 
thew.” My friend bowed, and begged she would | 
proceed, remarking at the same time upon the. 
excellence of that chapter, which is the first of 
our blessed Saviour’s Sermon on the mount. 
Emma, with a little diffidence and hesitation, 
commenced, in a soft clear tone, to read the Beati- 
tudes—** Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kiagdom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed 


are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth,” 
&c. 


As these words fell from her modest lips, one 
could not but invoke the blessing-on the little fa- 


“Taily group. The chapter she had now read was 
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evidently a favourite lesson of their practical ex- 
ercises, and they appeared to have benefitted by 
it. And whocan peruse the whole of that ser- 
mon without consolation, and reverence, and 
love, and self-examination, and a disposition to do 
good to mankind! 

My companion was then called upon for a short 
prayer. Ina moment every knee was bent—and 
every heart was apparently humbled. There was 
something I thought in the devout manner of 
Emma as she knelt, which bespoke a pure and 
holy feeling within, and a consciousness of that 
entire unworthiness which every true christian 
feels in the presence of a heart searching God.— 
The prayer was short, but warm and devotional. 
In the long and silent pause which followed 
when all arose, as I caught the meek and tran- 
quil expression of Emma, which seemed to beam 
forth the sacred purity of her soul, I conld not 
but contemplate the loveliness of piety in woman. 
The contrast of the description my friend had 
given of her, now rose upon me in all its force. 
I saw that her heart had been changed, and that 
the very features of her lovely countenance had 
partaken of that change. 

After a few additional exercises we departed 
from this beloved little circle, and returned by 
the same rural path on which we came. My 


companion was anxious to explain the description 


he had commenced as we were going, by advert- 
ing to the happy effect that religion had produced 
on the whole manner of Emma; but it was un- 
necessary. ‘ Allthis,” he added, ‘came through 
the severest afflictions. It is the means which 
God often appoints to convince us of the vanity 
of temporal! things.” 

My friend continued to dwell with rapture up- 
on the virtues of Emma. I expressed my sur- 
prise she had not attracted the attentions of some 
suiter. Morton said nothing—and had the moon 
shone it might have exposed his blushes—he 
pressed my hand, and I was convinced by symp- 
toms more eloquent than words, that Emma is 
shortly to become the lovely bride of my friend. 

Bushwick, L. I. 1826. PASQUIN. 


BEAUTIFUL BALLAD. 


Oh ! lady, buy these budding flowers, 
For 1 am sad, and wet and weary ; 
I gather’d them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, still and dreary ; 
And long I’ ve sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes and food, and dwelling, 
For Valour’s wretched orphan girls 
Poor me and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah! those who tread life’s thornless way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking. 

May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips are mute, unasking ; 

They have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look, is cold—repelling. 

Yet once a crowd of flatt’rers fawned, 

And fortune smiléd on me and Ellen! 


Oh! buy my flowers, they’re fair and fresh 
As mine and morning tears could keep them, 
To-morrow’s sun shall see them dead, 


And I shall scarcely live to weep thern | 
Yet this sweet. bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fullness would be swelling, 
And nurtur’d by some generous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen. 


She’s sleeping in the hollow tree, 

Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no fvod to carry there, 

To sooth the tears she will be shedding ; 
Oh that those mourner’s tears which fall, 

That bell which heavily is knelling, 
And that deep grave was meant for me, 
And my poor little sister Ellen ! 


When we im silence are laid down, 
In life’s last fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will fall upon our grave, 
Save those of pitying Heaven’s own weeping, 
Unknown we’ve lived, unknown must die, 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 
Of too young broken hearted girls— 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen ! 


No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night is now the town o’ershacing, 
And I like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading ; 
My soul is struggling to be free, 
It loaths its wretched earthly dwelling ! 
My limbs refuse to bear their load, 
Oh God ! protect lone orpan Ellen. 


= 


= 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
MILES MINNIEWORT, 

There never wasa greater angler in the world 
than Miles Minniewort, Esq. of Minniewort 
Hall, for from morning till night, and from nig’... 
till morning, I do not believe there passed an 
hour but what some piscatary ideas flashed across 


this mind. Nor was he one of your nice finical 


dainty young gentlemen, afraid to wet his feet 
for fear of catching cold, or very careful to se- 
cure his face from the sun; nor on tlre contrary, 
was he one of your rough, uncouth, amphibious 
sort of creatures, Who may be seen ever and anon 
mending a net ora boat, as occasion may require, 
and wading about in the mud with a sort of nat- 
ural grace, but he was in truth a well bred affable 
‘old bachelor, somewhat the worse for wear, for 
now he had seen more than forty winters, and 
possessed a warm héart with a share of obstina- 
cy, good humour and hospitality; his estate was 
vastly large and valuable, and upon the whole he 
was a very considerabje personage, yet angling 
was his passion, and every day he might be seen 
sallying forth, with taekle in hand to ensnare the 
unsuspecting tenants of the streams, habitedin a 
}short coat of grass green, and wearing on his 
‘head an o!l-skin cap of the same colour, which 
isuffered his curly and sandy locks, to escape 
from beneath them, and slightly shaded his jo- 
'cund countenance, tolerably well bronzed trom 
| exposure. Minniewort Hall stood on the banks 
of Trout creek, and Trout creek ran not far till 
‘it fell into Salem River, and these two streams 
were the seats of our bachelor’s exploits with his 
angle. 
} Miles Minniewort had nearly subdued every 
particle of impatience which might have been 
| located in his frame. Ifthe fish bit well he was 
delighted, if not, why he did not fly into a pas. 
}sion with them, as many less discreet anglers 
have done, but he sagely examined his bait, and 
neatly adjusted his line, to see if the fault might 
not be on his side, until at last if the finny tribe 


seemed determined not to be taken, at least in 
that place, he might be seen directing his favor- 
ite servant, an arch stripling, to row the little 
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boat to another situation. From this too if the 
fish proved refractory, again he might be seen, 
after an hour or two of patient waiting in the 
broiling sun, departing to some more shady spot, 
when with his line propped against the seat, and 
the cork floating in the water, he would often 
draw forth some cherished volume, as Izaak 
Walton, Shakspeare or some classic author, and 
thus while away the time, between fishing and 
reading—now intent on his book, and now cast- 
ing an eye onthe cork, as it began to bob up and 
down in the water, indicative ofa bite. Some- 
how or other, Mr. Minnijewort in his excursions 
down the river, had become acquainted with 
Mrs. Campbell and her daughter Ellen, which 
for him was a very uncommon circumstance, for 
he made but few acquaintances ainongst the Ja- 
dies of the surrounding country, though it was 
whispered that either he or his estate was re- 
garded with no contemptible eye by several of 
the fair damsels around. 

I have said somehow or other he became ac- 
quainted with the Campbells, but I may as well 
tell at once how it was. Nature never made a 
more lovely, wild, graceful creature than Ellen 
Campbell; she wasthoughtless and wild because 
she was young and innocent: for her beautiful 
blue eye expressed no want ofgood sense. Re- 
tired in a great degree from the world, her man- 
ners were free and artless and derived from good 
principles, her bosom was the seat of every ten- 
der feeling—no monkish sensibility resided with 
her, though sometimes she seemed even to run 
“mto extremes scarce pleasing in any one else.— 
She could ride, romp, climb among the hills, and 
rocks around, row a boat and play at ball, with- 
out being either a hoyden ora tomboy. It will 
not be surprising then to our readers, to learn 
that one fine evering when our old bachelor 
was guiding his boat on the bosom of the water, 
that he discovereda small batteaux floating away 
down the stream, and a young female seated on 
a rock, all forlorn and forsaken, in the midst of 
the river. Whatever feelings might have been 
extinguished in Miles Minniewort’s breast, cer- 
tain it is, gallantry still held a nook there, for he 
at once proceeded with no small anxiety to re- 
lieve ‘the distressed fair one. But he was seized 
with a woeful trepidation on nearing the spot, 
when he saw that it was to the relief of a dam- 
sel very superior to the common run of the coun- 
try girls around. What our bachelor said, and 
Ellen Campfield replied to him, as he handed 
her into his boat, and conveyed her to the shore, 
was I suppose pretty much what other people 
would have said on such an occasion; be it what 
it might, the angler was pleased. Mrs. Camp- 
bell prepared a cup of tea before he departed, and 
from that time forward the white cot generally 
received visits at least thrice a week, from the 
owner of the Hall, as he passed abroad in quest 
of fish. Mrs. Campbell it appeared was the wife 
of an officer, at that time.serving his country in 
the tented field. The retired situation she then 
occupied, pleased her, and the company of her 
daughter with books and music, was all she de- 
sired. Mr. Minniewort we have hinted was a 
well educatad man, and possessed the power of 
making himself a very agreeable companion— 
all his old graces and agreeabilities were brush- 
ed up; his respectability was undoubted, and 
now a part of his sport was generally left at the 
cot, where he often staid to partake of them.— 
Their intimacy gradually grew closer; he laughed 


and smiled, though sometimes half angry at the] 


sallies of the sprightly Ellen, who could not be 
restrained; and now often joined him in his ex- 
cursions. ‘If I were but twenty years younger,’ 
sighed Miles, and what then old boy? he would 
ask himself—why I would marry!!! Thus 


ed by, and both Eien Campbell and Miles Min- 
niewort Esq. found themselves a year older, and 
the effects of the year were not very visible on 
the last, except in the circumstance of a little 
more attention to his dress, yet on Ellen it seem- 
ed to have cast an adumbration of sedateness, 
and repressed just the slightest possibly portion 


of her exuberent volatility; in short the charac- } 


ter of the romping girl, was beginning to verge 
into that of a lovely woman; a change which 
time had set about effecting, and she seemed now 
more lovely than ever, like the moon, which 
when hanging but a crescent among the silver 
clouds or when sailing through the skies in all 
the majesty of the roundest orb, is alike beauti- 
ful yet useful only when time has increased its 
power. Still Ellen did not forsake her more ro- 
bust amusements, and often might be seen lean- 
ing as evening aproached, in the stern of; the 
bachelor’s boat, with her beautiful arm hanging 
over the side, and her tapering little fingers rip- 
pling through the water, whilst her sun-bonnet 
was thrown back and all her auburn hair was 
seen folded around her forehead, in chaste sim- 
plicity, though perhaps painters would have 
taken it for a classic model: what a sight for a 
bachelor! Often in the evening, Miles would 
stay for hours at the cot, listening to her mellow 
voice, which she accompanied on the guitar, 
well enough any where, but quite irresistible 
when the player with a negligent air, all her 
own, would throw herself beneath some of the 
old elms surrounding the cot, and could awaken 
some old song of ardent knights and ladies fair. 
‘‘were I ten years younger,” would the bache- 
lor say to himself, “I should marry!” After a 
time a new inmate came to the cot—captain 
Campbell covered with wounds, and worn out by 
their effects returned from the wars to seek 
health and good nursing at his own home, and 
with him came a young gentleman who had seen 
some service in the army, but was now finishing 
his law studies in the metropolis, his father had 
been a soldier, and by that means the captain 
had become warmly attached to him. When 
the Esquire of Minniewort Hall paid his first vis- 
it tothe Campbells, after the arrival we have 
noticed, he experienced a sensation which he did 
not know how to account for, yet to judge by its 
effects twas no trifling sensation either, for the 
visit was cut short and the fishing commenced ; 
but then such a time! his line got all entangled, 
the hook caught in his own elothes, the sun’ 
shone too hot, the wind blew too roughly—in 
fact there was no fishing for poor Miles, he quar- 
relled with Tony Davie, his boy, for not rowing 
him in a good style, now dipping his oars too 
deep in the water, and now neglecting to feather 
the edge. The shade was sought, but he could 
not read, so to Minniewort Hallhe returned, and 
spent all the afternoon seated in his chair, with 
his feet fixed up upon the window sill, and now 
humming a tune which had been out of fashion 
some twenty years, and now smoking at a most 
unmerciful rate, and wonderfully resembling to 
use one of his own similes, “ a fish out of water.” 
‘‘Its of no use” said Miles to himself, as he sat 
in this delectable mood, “ its of no use for sober 
sense and souud discretion to set themselves in 
array against foppery and nonsense—the day has 
passed when reason has any thing to doin the 
affair,” continued he smoking, and soliloquising 
alternately ; the Campbells are as much taken 
with this fine popingay, as a trout would be with 
a well thrown fly;—well, aye what is it to me 


date 


And so he continued, until he had worked him- 
self into a most contemptible opinion of Mr. 
James Laurence. The next day it rained too — 
much for fishing, but the morning after as his 

boat as usual dropped down the river, his con- 

science began to give him some most violent 

twinges about the said soliloquy; ‘malice and the 

true spirit of detraction’ muttered‘he to himself; 

‘this conversation showed that he was a man of 
education and refinement, and yet I must needs 

quarrel with his address; and his person is hand- 

some in spite of all I can do. The argument 

had now taken the other turn, until at last the 

vexed angler, charged himself flatly with being 

jealous, just as he reached the landing at the 

cottage. 

His call had now an ostensible motive, it wae 
for the purpose of enquiring after the health of 
the captain, and he had determined to treat Mr. 
Laurence in the most conciliating manner, but 
this resolve was to no purpose, for that gentle- 
man had separated an hour before for town, be- 
ing unable to stay with them any longer, and 
Ellen whispered to him that she was sorry for it, 
for he was a delightful companion, and she had 
given him an invitation to go fishing with them. 
Captain and Mr. Minniewort, soon became inti- 
mate, and the first was much pleased to secure 
a portion of the company ofa well educated gen- 
tleman. The bachelor’s carriage was placed at 
the disposal of the invalid, who as he became 
better acquainted with him, did not hesitate to 
profit by his kindness, and the family at the cot 
reciprocated the visits from Minniewort Hall. 

Time kept jogging on, and at Jast Miles Min- 
niewort, Esquuire, became completely convinc- 
ed that he was in love with Ellen, and after 
some hums and haws, and debates about loss of 
liberty and abridgment of comforts, the said gen- 
tleman said to himself ‘*I will marry!” what a 
resolve for a veteran past forty. But at his next 
visit to the cot when he had determined to broach 
the affair to the captain, that officer taking him 
aside, whilst his wan countenance seemed rack- 
ed with grief, informed him of a family secret: — 
The captain had deposited all the money he was 
worth, in the hands of a respectable merchant 
who had become bankrupt, and the Campbell's 
were reduced almost to beggary. The heart. of 
the angler was soft, and his coffers full, yet he 
well knew it would never do to make a man of 
the captain’s pride a direct offer of money; but 
he.determined to do something, and it was not 
long until the captain received a letter from Mr. 
Laurence, stating that his affairs were not in so 
bad a way as had been represented, and that a 
comfortable subsistence yet remained. Again 
the family at the cot rejoiced, and found nowy 
pleasure in that home which they had though' 
they were so soon to leave. Day passed afte® 
day and week after week, and yet our hero made 
no outward progress in his love suit. The inne? 
man had however, become more firmly fixed on 
marriage. ‘Folks will laugh’ said he to himself, 
‘cand say the old bachelor is hooked at last,” and 
many a joke will be cracked at my expense; but 
when Ellen becomes mistress of Minniewort Hall 
and the lands attached thereto, we willsoon scale 
off the rust of other days, and enjoy those we 
have, and malice itself shall be forced to acknowl- 
edge I have done a good action;—rainy daye 
will then no longer be almost ineupportable, ner 
my rooms desolate and chill—a kind hand will.’ 
ever be ready to receive me, and more than all, 
the ruler of a family, my name shall not be lost, 


if Ellen Campbell or her mother, or any body 
else is pleased with Mr. Laurence,—a right but- 
terfly, I'll warrant me more chat than change;— 
he'll do to wait on the girls well enough—but 
give me your man of sound sense—none of your 


Non omnis moriar: multaque pars mei 
vitabit libitinam. 
Well if I prognosticate as true as Horace, ‘tip 
well indeed.” All this time jealousy of Mr. Lau- 


matters went on until another twelve month roll-" empty headed and fine coated gentry—no! no! "rence was completely laid aside. At length, 
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courage was summoned, and the captain consult- 
ed, who referred him to Ellen for a definite ans- 
wer. This it exceeded the bachelor’s power to 
obtain, for the lively girl laughed at all his sal- 
jies of love, and treated him with the freedom 
of old friendship. Betore however, he had made 
many attempts James Laurence arrived to spend 
a few weeks at the cot, and Miles again, began 
to feel something like jealousy. It was impossi- 
ble however, to resist. a man so agreeable as, 
James Laurence, and on discovering that he was 
fond of angling, and succeeded,well yet was wil- 
ling to learn from his superior, Miles became 
completely attached to him, and he fancied that 
Filen was so too, for he sawthat her eyes became 
more bright when he spoke to her, and that there 
was a something, he scarce knew what, in their 
intimacy, that was more endearing than usual. 

At length he was convinced, just as he had de 
termined to bring his suit to a final issue. One 
evening when le knew they were walking 
ainongst the trees whichgrew so pleasantly near 

the cot, he intended playfully to surprise them, 
hat the surnrise was greatest on his own side, 
tor ere he ccu'd help it, he heard them inter. 
_ change vows 3f everlasting love. Our bachelor 
turned and retreated undiscovered—sought his 
horse, mvantea and rode home, with most sur- 
prismg speed, and then throwing himself from 
the animal bode a servant to go to “old nick,” 
who asked him some trifling question, and sought 

the retirement of his chamber. ‘The next morn- 
ing he had Shakspeare in one hand, and a pen- 
cil in the other, and amused himself by drawing 

a line under these Words—‘“ love is a familiar; 
love .sa devil: there is no evil angel but love.” — 

As he descended to breakfast he muttered as he 
droppeu aimself slowly from one step to the oth- 
er—an old fool, to think of marrying a young 

‘ girl—zounds !—its all over—but I am lord of all 
sh Feaveor)>-00 saying he reached the table, and 
made out to take no insignificant meal. For 
some reason or other, he whiled away the day 
about the housm Miles Minniewort had an ex- 
cellent heart, and its reasoning prevailed. The 
next day he was resigned to his fate, and speed- 
ed tothe cot, but here the scene changed;— 
neither Ellen or Mrs. Campbell was to be seen; 


captain strangely out of sorts;—the latter took 
his hand as he advanced,—“ it is by mere acci- 
dent” said he, pointing to a newspaper, “that I 
got intelligence that the merchant who had my 
property is in fact unable to remit mea cent and 
trom your agent here,” pointing to James, ‘I 
_have wrung the unwilling secret, that I owe my 
all to you.” The bachelor was confused and at- 
tempted to speak, explanations were entered in- 
*o,—the captain refused to use the money, 
and the baehelor to take it back. ‘Let Ellen 
then take it as a marriage portion,” observed 
, Miles;—the captain reddened and James chang- 
‘ed colour:—“ My friend” said the captain, look- 
ing kindly inthe angler’s face, “I fear Ellen can- 
not be yours.” ‘That I know already,” respon- 
7 ded the other, but here is a gentleman,” said he 
§g smiling, to whom no such objection can be made.’ 
? The single word “poverty,” was all that fell 
from James’ lips, as he raised his handkerchief 
to his fece. “Lf have enough of my own due 
from the West Indies,” rejoined the captain, “to 
support me decently, but my child!—‘‘have I not 
ig ’ apportioned her,” cried Miles; nay you must con- 
sent.”—TThe* door opened, and Mrs. Campbell 
and her daughter entered. ‘‘ Generous man, it 
( shall be,” cried the captain, and taking Ellen’s 
| hand he placed it in that of James Laurence.— 
Years passed on, Mr. Laurence received unlook- 
ed for accession to Ins fortune—a seat was pur- 
_@hased near Minniewort Hall—visits and parties 


were frequent—-and sad warfare was waged a- 


James Laurence looked discontented, and the} 


,mongst the finny tribe,—and Miles Minniewort, 
Esq. continued a green old bachelor, and the 
best angler of the day. H.C. P. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 


In the seeond number of the Album, there is a 
piece entitled “*‘ Whispers to newly married peo- 
ple.” I was highly gratified with it, and think, 
were the whisper extended to all descriptions of 
persons it would be conferring a substantial be- 
nefit to society, particularly that of the ladies. — 
The cultivation of the domestic affections is se.- 
dom named in our present systems of education, 
and yet on their right direction depends the main 
happiness of our fire-side circles; mothers are 
fond of seeing their children polite by rule,—of 
how much more value is the politeness which 
springs from principle; the first, when there is 
none to admire or extol, often sinks into inatten- 
tion or careless indifference; the latter is the 
same to all, at all times—it has no holy-day gar- 
ments, no filagree finish, no studied graces in the 
presence of particular persons, nor assumed po- 
liteness to those who flatter best, but acts in one 
even and consistent course of conduct to every 
one—at home, it endeavours with undeviating 
courtesy to be obliging, and is industrious to 
please by acts of kindness and genera] good-will; 
it does not keep all its smiles for the company 
which frequents the house, but makes it a point 
of duty to be attentive to each branch of the fa- 
mily. It has no particular favourites to lavish its 
whole leisure upon, but is considerately tender 
of the feelings of the meanest or most obscure in- 


| dividual, and leaves nothing undone to give uni- 


versal pleasure and satisfaction. This is, no 


i| donbt, the very perfection of character, but it is 


attainable by a proper mode of regulating the af- 
fections in youth. Volume after volume has 
been written to improve the head, but the heart, 
the great emporium of our joys and sorrows, of 
our pains and pléasures, is left to run into all the 
luxuriance of neglect. 

Where is the work to tell us, the affections 
are the roots of all the delights or miseries of 
mankind. This may be to many a new doc- 
trine, but experience will bring its truth to eve- 
ry mind. What a sad waste of attachment to 
trifles—what a squandering of good will to use- 
less things do we not daily see among young 
people. The heart of woman is all love; were 
young girls convinced of their true nature, by 
early instruction on this subject, we should have 
an earthly elysium in every family, a smiling pa- 
radise in every household. Do let me, through 
your interesting paper, hope to persuade the la- 
dies how much they would increase their home 
happiness by an increased attention to these 
truths. Our daughters will be more beloved as 
wives, more respected as mothers, more faithful 
as friends, and more useful and exemplary as 
christians, by making the right direction of their 
afiections a part of their earliest education. 

MET As 
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ON READING HISTORY. 


BY MRS. CHAPONE.—[ To be continued. | 


When you come to the particular histories of 
the Kuropean states, your own country seems to 
demand the precedence ; and there is no part more 
commodious to set out from, since you cannot 
learn the history of Great Britain, without be- 
coming in some degree acquainted with almost 
every neighbouring nation, and without finding 
your curiosity excited to know more of those 
with whom we are most connected. 

By the amazing progress of navigation and 
commerce, Within the fest two or three centu- 
ries, all parts of the world are now connected: 
the most distant people are become well acquaint- 
ed, who, for thousands of years, never heard of 
one another’s existence ; we are still every day 
exploring new regions, and every day see greater 
reason to expect that immense countries may yet 
be discovered, and America no longer retain the 
name of the Vew World. Youmay pass to eve- 
ry quarter of the earth, and find yourself still in 
the British dominion: this island, in which we 
live, is the least portion of it; and, if we were to 


adopt the style of ancient conquerors, we might 


eall it the throne, from which we rule the world. 


‘To this boast we are better entitled than someof 


those who formerly called themselves Masters of 
the Globe; as we possess an empire of greater 
extent, and, from the superior advantages of our 
commerce, much greater power and riches: but 
we have now too many rivals in dominion, to take 
upon us such haughty titles. 

You cannot be said to know the history of that 
empire, of which you are a subject, without 
knowing something of the East and West Indies, 
where so great a part of it is situated; and you 
will find the accounts of the discovery and con- 
quest of America very entertaining, though you 
will be shocked at the injustice and cruelty of its 
conquerors. But, with which of the glorious 
conquerors of mankind must not humanity be 
shocked? Ambition, the most remorseless of all 
passions, pursues its object by all sorts of means: 
justice, mercy, truth, and every thing must sa- 
cred, in vain oppose its progress! Alas! my 
dear, shall I venture to tell you that the history 
of the world is little else than a shocking account 
of the wickedness and folly of the ambitious!— 
The world has ever been, and I suppose, ever 
must be, governed and insulted by these aspiring 
spirits: it has always, in greater or less degree, 
groaned under their unjust usurpation. 

But let not the horror of such a scene put a 
stop to your curiosity: it is proper you should 
know mankind as they are. You must be ac- 
quainted with the heroes of the earth, and per- 
haps you may be too well reconciled to them.— 
Mankind have in general a strong bias in their 
favour ; we see tliem surrounded with pomp and 
splendour; every thing that relates to them has 
an air of grandeur; and, whilst we admire their 
natural powers, we are too apt to pardon the de- 
testable abuse of them, to the injury and ruin of 
the human race. We are dazzled with false 
glory, and willingly give into the delusion; for 
mighty conquests, like great conflagrations, have 
something of the sublime that pleases the imagi- 
nation, though we know, if we reflect at all, that 
the consequences of them are devastation and 
misery. 

The Western and Eastern world will present 
to you very different prospects. In America,the 
first European conquerors found nature in great 
simplicity; society still in its infancy, and conse- 
quently the arts and sciences yet unknown; so 
that the facility with which they overpowered these 
poor innocent people, was entirely owing to their 


| superior knowledge in the arts of destroying. 


They found the inhabitants brave enthusias- 


"tie patriote, but without either the military or 
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political arts necessary for their defence... The 
two great kingdoms of Mexico and Peru had 
alone made some progress in civilization; they 
were both formed into regular states, and had 
gained some order and discipline; from these, 
therefore, the Spaniards met with something like 
an opposition. At first indeed the invaders ap- 
peared supernatural beings, who came upon 
them fiying over the ocean, on the wings of the 
wind, and who mounted on fiery animals, un- 
known in that country, attacked them with thun- 
der and lightning in their hands; for such the 
fire-arms of the Spaniards appeared to this aston- 
ished people. But from being worshipped as 
gods, they soon came to be feared as evil spirits;. 
and in time being discovered to be men, different 
from the Americans only in their outrageous in- 
justice, and in the cruel arts of destroying, they 
were abhorred and boldly opposed. The resist- 
ance, however, of a million of these poor naked 
people, desperately crowding on each other to 
destruction, served only to make th¢ir ruin more 
complete. ‘The Europeans have destroyed, with 
the most shocking barbarity, many millions of the 
original inhabitants of these countries, and have 
ever since been depopulating Europe and Africa 
to supply their places. [To he continued. ] 


MISCELLANY. 


The following lines are founded upon an inci- 
dent of a respectable young lady, who left her 
parents and friends and native country: and in 
Montreal assumed the veil of the sacred sister- 
hood. 


IN MONTREAL'S CONVENT. 

_ In Monttreal’s convent she took the white veil, 

And the wave of Si. Lawrence has sighed to her wail, 
Her gems are forgotten, the world and its cares 

Have yielded their empire to rosaries and prayers. 


Once her lips were twin cherries that blush’d on one stem, 
Her cheeks sister roses, her eye a dark gem; 

‘Though grief is that maiden’s, the tresses once strayed 
O’er her bosom of lilies in ringiets of shade. 


And know ye, or seek ye why blanch’d is her bloom ? 
Why her brow of white marble is shrouded in gloom? 
Why her snew armsare folded, her face so in wo ? 
And the pearls from ‘her dark eyes incessantly flow? — 


Oh! joy is a vapour, the false one has flown, 
Wo, wo to the traitor who ealled her his own, 
Who stole to her bosom, its fondness beguiled, 
And left the sweet garden a desolate wild. 


Oh! the world and its arts, they have broken her peace, 
And never the tears of her sorrow shall cease; 


But ne’er shall her grief to this dark world be given, i 


‘The gems that she weeps are all moulded for heaven. 


ELIZA MURRY. 


Just seventeen years ago, Eliza Murry was in 
the prime of young and maiden beauty, as fair as 
the rose that blooms in the cultivated garden of 
art, as gentle as the lily of the meadow, that 
bends its head tothe summer zephyr; and yet at 
times as wild and reckless as the playful school- 
boy that sports on the edge of the rocky preci- 
we. She was just such a being as youth would 

ove. I have seen her in the midst of gaiety, 
with a dimple on her cheek, and a playfulness in 
her manner, which infused its influence on those 
around her. Many an eye, at such times was 
turned upon her with delight, and many a mem- 
ory frequently called up to mind the smile that 
played upon her countenance when directed to- 
wards him. She was at such times in her pro- 
per sphere, for her whole cast of character then 

eamed forth; it spoke in the playful throw of a 

well turned arm, in the graceful movements of a 


~ 


{| character of her suitor—dwelt upon the candid 


} smiled with satisfaction, then putting on an arch 


} her the evening after the ball,—talked over the 


sylph like form; and in the merry step of a pret- 
ty foot. Yet, with a natural volatility, {she pos- 
sessed a noble and generous heart. In her inter- 
course with society, it was her intention to pur- 
sue a correct and honorable course; but she knew 
not herself. 

The winning grace of beauty, the smile of ga- 
iety, and the power of fashion, never fail to draw 
admirers around the form of woman. Eliza 
Murry knew the truth of this; she felt the full 
force of her attractions; she could read it in the 
pleasure which her smile gave; in the many eyes 
that rested with delight upon her; and more 
than all, she had felt the agitated grasp of the 
hand, as it spoke of young love, that would de- 
light to bud. 

Dancing along, then in the hey-day of her con- 
quest, she had still felt at times, the influence, 
which passion is ever exerting over us. 

Among the many suitors who appeared before 
her, Henry Egland was all that the young mai- 
den could desire. He saw Eliza Murry, gay, 
beautiful and attractive, possessing with all her) 
volatility, a gentleness in her manner, a sweet- | 
ness of temper, a buoyancy of fancy, and an ease | 
in conversation, which he admired. He offered | 
himself among the list of suitors for her hand. | 
With the true spirit of an honorable courtship, 
he unfolded to her his circumstances, his pros- 
pects and his future hopes; desired an intimate 
knowledge; willing that acquaintance, should 
blossom into friendship, and ripen into love.— 
She, with the ardent colour, which female fancy 
ever gives te man, when he stands before her in 
the beauty of a lever, sketched to herself the 


manner in which he had unfolded his purpose, 
threw her rainbow over the future, pledged her- 
self his, and his alone; and promised him a sep- 
aration from all society but his own. ‘ 
Thus far all was right. But in youth we are 
but the beings of fancy ; and the more especially 
the children of volatility live in the deligut of the 
moment. The gay and giddy scene is the the- 
atre on which they move. This the reader al- 
ready knows was too much the characteristic of 
Eliza Murry. A card for a ball was handed her, 
by one who had always professed himself an ad- 
mirer, and she forgot inthe moment of its recep- 
tion her promise to Henry. But when alone, her 
situation was viewed in its proper light. The 
card had been taken—go she must, and it might 
possibly break off the connexion with Egland.— 
She knew it was wrong, but he will forgive me, 
and moving at the moment before a mirror, she 


look, danced merrily away with the exclamation, 
he cannot withstand that. But her beauty pos- 
sessed not the power she imagined. He visited 


forfeiture of her word coolly, and asked if she 
had acted correctly. Instead of freely acknowl- 
edging her error, she dwelt with apparent de- 
light, upon the gay scene of the ball; told of the 
merry company present, of the politeness of her 
partner, and in the end, endeavored to ridicule 
the idea of his being offended. It was enough, 
they parted. 

Years rolled. on—they still mingled together 
in the merry scene—surrounded the social fire- 
side, but the delight which affection for each oth- 
er had thrown over the silvery moments they 
had spent together had ceased. Cold formality, 
and distant politeness, had assumed its place.— 
I saw both at length married. ne 

Egland had chosen one who had no other re- 
commendation but mind and person. Wealth 
did not throw her wreath of splendor and power 
around her brow. But sweet and simple inno- 
cence in person, a mind rich in the variety of 


l'youth, gave to her charms more alluring influ- 
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ence than all the splendour that wealth brings 
in its train. Unaided they commenced in the 
wornreaeess ry their reliance, economy its help- 
mate. 

The gallant who had given the card, and had 
been the partner of Eliza Murry to the ball, be- 
came in time her husband.- He was one calcu- 
lated to please, amid the gaiety of youthful soci- 
ety, but unfit for the more serious and substantial 
affairs of life. Such was the hasty idea I formed 
as I witnessed their wedding ceremonies. But 
Eliza Murry then wore the same gay and smi- 
ling countenance, and the same laughing lips 
spoke of present happiness, when she bid the 
wedding party welcome, as she used to wear, 
when she could claim protection from Henry 
Egeland. 

I waited upon Egland and his bride, a short 
time previous to my leaving the village. I had 
seen Helen Gay, often, but never did she appear 
so interesting as after wishing me success, when 
far away. She took her husband’s arm, and 
they wandered away together over the meadows 
to their cottage residence. I also gave a friend- 
ly shake of the hand, and bade farewell to Eliza 
Green and her usband, with an earnest but se- 
cret Wish, that he who was to be the protector 
of one, as fair as Eliza Murry, might be all that 
a husband should be. I left two happy young 
couple then—as happy as hope and fancy could 
make the first silvery moon of matrimony. 

Twelve years had passed away, when curiosity 
and inclination, led me back again to the sweet 
village of Mid-Gotham. AsI wound my way 
down the road in the village, the recollections of 
other days came came up before me—I thought 
of those I had left revelling in the joys of “ life's 
loveliest period.” Changes I had expected to 
find, but none equal to those that had occurred: 
I rode leisurely aloug, marking the alterations 
that time and enterprise had made. One neat. 
and elegant mansion had risen on a spot singu- 
larly beautiful, to which the hands of industry 
and art had given all their aid—that spot was the 
residence of Henry Egland. 

Different, very different had been the course 
of the other couple. Eliza Murry, poor girl she 
wove for herself a cruel destiny. The duty she 
was Called upon to perform was of no ordinary 
cast—a dissipated husband to win back to her, 
and happiness if possible. Little ones to watch: 
over and provide for with a mother’s anxiety.— 
It was too much—she sunk beneath the weight 
of it, and left two orphan children. Henry Eg- 
land stepped forward, and became their parent. 
I saw them both at my first visit at Egland;s 
sporting on the green. 

To those who have perused this crude and 
simple tale, I have a wordtodrop. To all I 
would say, in matters of courtship, let promises 
however trifling, be adhered to with the strictest 
punctuality. A confidence placed by lovers then 
in each other, and not betrayed, will never be 
forgotten.—.V. Y. Mirror. 


GENUINE LOVE LETTER. 


PETER PLAINMAN TO PRISCILLA PRUDISH. 
Madam—I am afraid you and I shall never 
come together. There is that expectation of 
flattery about you that I cannot bear. Yet as I 
love you well enough to be honest—a bold word 
that—I will once for all speak my mind; and I 
desire your attention. I believe I do not admire 
you or value you for any one of those charms 
for. which you admire and value yourself. I do 
not, for instance, pay any adoration to the pres- 
ent brightness of your eyes, because I am so 
strange a fellow as to consider them philosophi- 
cally. ‘They are very brilliant, to be sure; but 
what are they? What are they madam, ab orig- 


we? Fops, fools and poets would, ia their usual 
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airy manner, tell you that they were made of 
celestial fire; that'they were two animated balls of 
beauty; two love darting mirrors, formed by the 
graces, snd a pack of such stuff: but [ scorn to 
tigure away at the expense of fair truth. I write 
in honest prose, madam; and therefore in hon- 
est prose I tell you, that those same balls of eth- 
erial beauty, those same love darting mirrors, are 
at best two pieces of ordinary clay varnished.— 
The varnish I allow is good, and well put on; 
thanks to the sound health of your father and 
mother: but what of all this? Iam not so short 
sighted, but I can look forward a little beyond 
the length of my nose, to the time when the gloss 
will all be worn away; when the japan of nature 
will be utterly gone; and the d—-l a spark of 
fire will you have about you. 

Another mighty matter upon which you have 
it seems to pique yourself, is your face: I mean 
such things as we call cheeks, lips and coinplex- 
ion. I wish it to be known to you, that I have 
but a very poor opinion of these divine graces, as 
youcallthem. Some time ago, | remember you 
showed me in a great air of triumph, a paper 
scrawled upon by some florid puppy of your ac- 
quaintance who swore (in very sorry verses) that 
your cheeks threw into utter despair all the lilies 
and roses in thecreation; your skin too, was ifI 
recollect, polished marble; the veins were com- 
pared*to the azure of the third heaven; and the 
color was whiter than alabaster. ’Tisa lic, Pris- 
cilla, ’tis a sdd lie; you are indebted to poetical 
fiction for all this trash; the rogues who deal in 
it have, as they tell us, a license from Apollo to 
play such tricks with idle girls and boys who be- 
heve them. For my part, I never could be ta- 
ken in by the tag of rhyme, nor the cadence of 
a couplet, nor the transposition of ten saucy sy!- 
lables, since I was born. I always looked upon 
them as mere eur traps. What a collection of 
falsities is here indeed! Inever saw a pair of 
cheeks in my life, that were fairer than a lily, 
nor a pair of lips that were redder than a rose.— 
As to alabaster, [ willtake upon me to say, there 
never was a woman’s skin half so white in the 
world; and I should be very glad to see a com- 
plexion so well polished as a piece of Egyptian 
marble. No, no: these flights won’t pass upon 
men of cool prose. They won’t do with men of 
cool reflection, who consider things not as they 
ought to be, but as they are, and as what they 
will become a little time hence; so that when I 
hear or read of such idle and vain flattery, I ex- 
claim with the modest contempt for which my 
character is noted, 


4 


The De’el take these wits, they’re jackasses! 
Tumble down their vile books from my shelves ; 
They goddesses make of our lasses, 
And simpletons make of themselves. 


Fidelity, my dear Priscilla, produces the en- 
dearing tie of mutual love, increasing every day, 
and ending but with life; for want of this many 
a girlis foolishly betrayed; seduced by flattering 
lies which cancel every tie and noble virtue in 
the breast; for what is begun with lies ends 
usually with sorrow. Plain sincerity, wooing un- 
adorned simplicity, will produce better fruit than 
all the contagious levities contrived by the dream- 
ers upon the two-topt hill, they call Parnassus 
can do. 

Sincerity is now so little known, and so rarely 
practised, that the name alone is scarcely re- 
membered. Courtship is now only carried on 
as a trial of dexterity; hypocrisy supports the 
fraud, till avarice or interest find a fit occasion 
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led, flies out of the window; and the deluded 
| victims to their imaginations, soon discover they 
dreamed only in courtship, but in wedlock awak- 
ed to real misery contrived by themselves. 
Priscilla, though you have not been used to 
receive epistles like this, yet [ would have you 
lay it to heart, and remember that all that is con- 
trary to truth, leads to woful disappointment ;— 
as many old maids daily experience. The gen- 
erous principle of plain truth, which takes root 
in every breast, be it thy care, O Priscilla, to 
preserve. 
So wishes thy true friend, in sincerity, 
Petrer PLAINMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 16, 1826. 


We enumerate, as briefly as possible, the following original 
communications, intending it simply as an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the several articles :—-A Poet’s Love, lris— 
The Flower—History of Florisa—-The Faded Past—To 
a Lady’s Cat—Poetical Puzzle—Song by Linden—The 
Tempted and the Dying Son, by R. M---The Broken Heart 
and They say her smile, by H.—Home, by Ravenswood— 
Lancaster Bard—Rudolph and Elvira, a tale, from the 
French, and the Miseries of War, by W. W.—The Rustic 
Reasoner, No. 1, intended for this week, but crowded out, 
shall appear in our next—A Day has departed, Sidley— 
On aCanary Bird, Alberto—Lotteries, tale of -Olden times,’ 
Hospitality, and the Grand Mother, the four last by Seleck 
Osborne—Love, by $.—several Recipes, Enigmas, &c. 
Selim’s Song was selected for this week, but, with an ar- 
ticle from the 
next. 
Lisha Vandercoom to Meister Briender is declined. 


ilford Bard, (in type,) is deferred to our 


The new edition of Knox’s Elegant Extracts, now pub- 
lishing in Boston, edited by Dr. Percival, is a very respecta- 
ble work, and will prove a valuable acquisition to our stock 
of fierature. It is calcuiated, from the nature of its con- 
tents, to be of real service to those for whom it is principally 
designed, and will exercise a wholesome, and from the ju- 
dicious introduction by Dr. P. of selections from several of 
our own most eminent writers and orators, a valuable 
national influence. 


A number of Lopez & Wemyss’ Acting American Thea- 
tre, will be published to-morrow. The likeness of Mr. 
Duff, as Marmion, is very fine, and is continued evidence 
of a disposition on the part of the proprietors to spare 
neither pains or expense in embellishing this work with 
correct and finished likenesses of the first performers. 


TWoodworti’s Melodies.—Preparing for press, and will 
shortly be published, by subscription, in one elegant vol- 
une, 18mo. Melcdies, Songs and Ballads, amatory, pasto- 
ral, sentimental, patriotic and religious ; by Samuel Wood- 
worth, author of the Champions of Freedom’s Magnanimi- 
ty, Resignation, Quarter-Day, New Haven, Widow’s Son, 
Forrest Rose, &c. This volume, which comprises nearly 
all the author’s Lyrical effusions, (except occasional pieces) 
will include the whele of his Sacred Melodies, and be em- 
bellished with one or more elegant copperplate engravings. 


We differ essentially from the gentleman who has sent 
us some strictures on our notice last week, of Mr. Owen, 
and his New Harmony’establishment. Although, as he 
observes, the promotion of knowledge and truth is among 


having published an error in the paragraph #*"?ded to.— 
The ‘ declaration’ which Mr. O. has promulgated, contains 
sufficient evidence of the ruinous state of immorality, 
anarchy and confusion, to which his ‘ enlightened’ system 


to withdraw the mask; then, Priscilla, protesta- 
tions and artificial graces vanish into air; and 
the phantom, called friendship, gives way to the 
mos} sordid vices. Love, or whatever it is cal- 


his principles and motives. They are such as no true 


the objects of our publication, we are not convinced of 


tends, andevery new account from New Harmony serves to, 
confirm the worst suspicions which have been formed of 
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merely with distrust, but abhorrence, and it is gratifying to 
learn that confusion and disorder have so soon made their 
appearance among these boasted harmonizers, since it may 
operate as a wholesome corrective to the gross abuses which 
otherwise might have obtained a more serious influence.— 
Of the respectable gentlemen whose names are given to us, 
we know nothing but from general report; as philanthro- 
pists and scholars we entertain the highest respect for them, 
and in connection with the present subject, can only say, 
we regret to see them, if in reality they are, abetting ja 
cause which can add nothing to their reputation, either as 
philosophers or philanthropists. 


SUDINIARY. 


By the report of the board of health, it appears 
that 73 deaths occurred in the city and liberties 
of Philadelphia; from the 5th to the 12th instant, 
of which 33 were adults and 40 children. 

A person by the name of Israel Swihart was 
accidentally shot in the forehead with a rifle balk 
at Hillsborough, in Washington county, Pa. on 
the 2d instant. 

Seven hundred and fifty cases of China silks, 
the entire cargo of the ship Beaver, will be sold 
in New York on Wednesday, the 16th inst. 

The N. Y. Gazette states that 1800 houses 
are going up in that City, most of which will bg 
ready for tenants on the Ist of November next. 
There is a non-descript animal exhibiting in 
New York at present, which, it is said, partakes 
of the human body, combined with that of a fish. 
It is rather too stale a hoax tooffer an exhibition 
of this kind to an enlightened pubhic. 

The engagement of Seignor Garcia and the 
Ttalian troupe closed in New York on Friday 
night. Their musical laborsterminated with the 
Barber of Seville. 

Mrs. Adams, wife of President Adams, and 
party, arrived at Albany on Tuesday morning, in 
the barge Lady Clinton, where she wouldremain 
a day or two, and then proceed to the westward. 
Mr. Zebulon Johnson, of Camillus, New York, 
committed suicide by hanging himself, on the 6th 
jinstant. He was an industrious man, a good 
member of society, and in easy pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. 

Great People !--King Joseph Bonaparte, prince 
Murat, lord Castle Coate, lord C4urttown, and 
lord Henry Seymour Moore, were lately at one 
hotel, at Saratoga; and, as they behaved them- 
selves peaceably, were treated as citizens are, 
and without producing any ‘ sensation’ \whatso- 
ever, more than any other five well dressed and 
well behaved persons would have done. 

George Wilson, aged twenty, was drowned ia 
Ashford, Connecticut, on the Ist mnst. 

A young man, named Bentley, a house carpen- 
ter, committed suicide a few days ago at’ Wil- 
liamsport, Washington county, by opening an ar- 
tery in his arm with a razor. 

The powder mill about two miles west of Cin- 
cinnati, exploded on the morning of the 31st ult. 
in consequense of the imprudence of one of the 
workmen. By this unfortunate occurrence the 
building was blown to pieces, and two men lost 
their lives; one of whom had a family. 

Mention is made “of the probality of a famine” 
in England, owing to along drought. Such in- 
formation should be received with great caution. 

Daniel Leavins, of Luzerne, Warren county, 
whilst splitting a stick of wood on the Ist inst. 
at the moment when his axe was raised, the 
lightning struck it, and he was killed. 

Sixty-seven individuals, with fifty dogs, com- 
menced a hunt, on Lynche’s Creek, South Caro- 
lina, for wolves, on the 12th July, and in a few 


friend to either the rights or happiness of the human race 


can approve, but, on the contrary, must be yiewed not 


hours they killed eight of these animals. 
A party of ladies, in company with one gentle- 
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nearly these: 


a story, prejudicial to his moral character, had 


man, took a boat at Woodbridge to go to one of 
the beaches at Egg Harbor for pleasure. On 
nearing the beach, they began to banter each 
other who should land first, andas the boat near- 
ed the shore, Miss Scull, one of the party, be- 
lieving the water to be shallow, jumped over- 
board, and into deep water, and was drowned. 


The Savannah board of health state, that no 
case of fever, of a malignant type, has appeared 
in that city since the fatal summer of 1820. 


Salt.—The principal! Export of the Kanawha 
county, says the Richmond Compiler, is Salt.— | 
Near a million of bushels is said to be annually 
manufactured. 


. Richmond, Aug. 11. 
EartTHQUAKES.—T'wo shocks of an Earth-. 
quake have been felt in this city. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the independence 
of the United States was celebrated in France, 
at the Cadran Bleu, Boulevard du Temple, on 
the 4th ult. by a numerous company of Ameri- 
cans—General La Fayette, his son, and Count 
Lasteyrie, were among the guests. 


John Randolph, Esq. had left Liverpool; pre- 
vious to which he deposited with the mayor five 
pounds, to be applied to charitable purposes. 


India.—It is stated that 40 villages, contain- 
ing 4,000 people, in the southern part of Hindos- 
tan, have renounced heathenism, demolished 
some of their temples, and converted others into 
Christian churches. 


Peace Establishment.—It is said in a London 
paper that black stocks are going out of fashion— 
that large whiskers and mustachoes have dis- 
appeared; and that Englishmen look as they 
formerly did. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

Certain confirmation has been received in this 
city, of the murder, heretofore reported, of major 
Donoho, of the Fourth Regiment United States 
Infantry. The circumstances of his death were 
On the evening of the 7th inst. 
whilst the battalion was on drill, serjeant Benja- 
min Donica was discovered to be much intexicat- 
ed, and was reprimanded by major Donoho, and 
ordered to his company quarters. Soon after 
the commencement of tattoo, on the same even- 
ing, the sergeant approached the major, who was } 
on the parade in front of the company quarters, 
and asked his if he, the major, when he ordered 
him trom drill, intended to arrest him. On the 
major’s demanding of him what he meant, he! 
stept back and discharged the contents of his 
musket into the body of the'major, which passed 
through him, and caused his death in about an 
hour! The sergeant was immediately seized, 
and secured in irons, where he will remain until 
a Ama court martial can be convened for his 
trial. 


Lawrenceville, Indiana, July 22.—In our last, 
we gave a report concerning the recent tragical 
events at Frankfort, Kentucky. It now becomes 
our duty to record a transaction, which, in point 
of madness and desperation, forms a parallel with 
those above alluded to. These are the circum- 
stances as related to us: Daniel Fuller, of 
Georgetown, in this county, understanding that 


got into circulation, went to the house of — 

Golden, his father-in-law, with a paper, written 
in the form of a libel, and insisted on two girls, 
Miss Goldens, to sign it, charging them with 
circulating the report. David Golden, their bro- 
ther, a youth of eighteen or nineteen, deeming 
Fuller’s conduct improper, told him that the girls 
should notsign the paper. Fuller then observed 
that he would prosecute the girls for slander, and 
started for home. Golden took his gun and fol- 


jlowed him. On coming upto Fuller, he inquired 


|| request, was interred by the side of A. Fuller, 


if he really intended to prosecute the girls. He 
said he did. Golden then observed, ‘i will stop 
you,’ and immediately presented his gun, which 
missed fire. He then tried the gun a second 
time, when it went off and wounded Fuller in the 
side. Fuller picked up a club and threw ‘it at 
Golden, and then went for his house, where he 
arrived before he fell. Golden turned and went 
a short distance to a fence, re-loaded his gun, 
and with the assistance of the ramrod, shot him- 
self in the breast. Surgical aid was procured as 
soon as possible, but in vain; death, with its iron 
grasp, was fast drawing them to the embrace of 
the grave. Both expired on the morning of the 
15th, about the same time. Fuller, at his own 


who was executed at this place some time since. 


Another Kentucky Tragedy.—Again we have 
from the west, a melancholy tale. We learn, 
from a private source, that about two weeks 
ago, Dr. Young, a representative in congress 
from the state of Kentucky, shot and killed, in 
the street of Elizabethtown, Mr. Hardin, a law- 
yer, from Brackenridge county. Ofsoaggravat- 
ing and atrocious a character was the cause of 
this act, as to shield Dr. Young from prosecu- 
tion, and almost to justify the act in the public 
opinion. Mr. Hardin was one who opposed the 
election of Dr. Young, and is supposed to have 
been partly led by vindictive feelings to commit 
the outrage which foreran his death. Nothing 
short of an atrocious violation of the sanctuary 
of his domestic hopes and happiness could have 
instigated a man of the @miable character of Dr. 
Young to this rash act. [ Mat. Intel. 


Schocking effects of Intemperance.—On Thurs- 
day last, a man named Walter Downs, an ha- 
bitual drunkard, residing in Peterboro, went to 
his house in a state of partial inebriation. A 
little child whose breath he had almost poisoned 
by frequently feeding it with the intoxicating 
liquor, approached him, crying for whiskey. 
The monster, under a pretence of curing an ap- 
petite which his inhuman hand had created and 
cherished, administered nearly a pint of the 
liquor, from the effects of which the child never 
recovered, but died in the course of the following 
day, and even before the father was sufficiently 
recovered from intoxication to realize the fatal 
effect of his crime. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


From the New York Mercantile Advertiser, Aug. 14. 


VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 


The packet ship Don Quixotte, arrived yes- 
terday afternoon in 28 days from Havre, whence 
she sailedon the 15th ult. Capt. Clarke has fa- 
voured us with Paris papers to the 14th, and 
London papers from the 10th to the 13th of last 


month, inclusive. They announce no new events |/ 


of importance. 

A revolt took place among the Turkish Janis- 
saries on the 15th June, but was quelled at Con- 
stantinople onthe 19th. 

The Turkish Commissioners left Constantino- 
ple June 9th, to settle the terms of peace with 
those of Russia. ‘The commissioners are to as- 
semble at Ackerman. 

It is said the European powers have required 
of the Divan a cessation of blood shed in Greece. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered that the 
proceedings of Bible Societies be suspended until 
further orders. | 

The perseverance steam boat in which Lord 
Cockrane embarked for Malta, put into Altimei- 


ra June 11, in consequence of the crew being 
disorderly. 


It is said that money cannot be employed in 
London at a higher rate of interest than two per 
cent. 

It isstated in the Globe, that the Comet steam 
vessel has been placed by the Ministry at the 
disposal of Mr. Perkins for the purpose of expe- 
riment. Mr. Perkins’ plan consists in giving to 
steain engines the propelling power with so small 
a quantity of fuel that the expense will be very 
trifling. 

A fire broke out at Liverpool on the 6th ult. 
in the extensive warehouse of Mr. John Aspin- 
wall, in Oxford street, and destroyed that and 
seven or eight of the neighboring warehouses. 


Mr. Price is to have the general direction of 
Drury Lane Theatre. | 

Sir Hudson Lowe had arrived at Cairo, on his 
route to the East Indies. 

Letters from Barcelona state, that the Alge- 
rine corsairs multiply on the Spanish coast in an 
alarming manner. 

The Augsburgh Gazette says, “Since the 
capture of Missolonghi the Greeks have kept up 
a very active correspondence with the honorable 
Stratford Canning and Commodore Hamilton, 
meet iret seem to fix their last hopes upon Eng- 
and.” 


The Lausanne Gazette announces that the in- 
habitantsof the country of Vaud have sent tothe 
Greeks, through the medium of the Hellenist 
committee in that town, 17,000 pounds of bread, 
and about 200,000 ball cartridges. 

A French physician has discovered a cure for 
the yellow fever. It isa vegetable. 

A concert given at Stockholm for the benefit 
of the Greeks, produced 5,000 thales. 

The heat has been excessive in Scotland.— 
Near Dochnager the heather ignited from the 
heat, and burnt up 200 sheep! So says the 
Aberdeen Journal. 

The Dublin Weekly Register of March 29, 
contains an extract from a London paper, afiirm- 
ing, that Sir David Ochterlony had died of grief, 
in consequence of having been superceded in the 
command of the army about to attack Bhurtpoor. 

The British Admiralty have determined to fit 
out another expedition to the Arctic seas. The 
direction and object of this expedition is differ- 
ent from those of former voyages. 


MARRIED, 


At New York, Mr. Georce C. Aset, late of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Erten S. daughter of Joseph R. Murden, of that 
city. 

in Springfield, Ohio; Mr. Lorrnzo Laruam, of Mississip- 
pi, to Miss Marv A. daughter of Mr. David Latham, of 
New Harmony, Indiana. 

In Sheffield, Mass. Jacoz J. Lansine, Esq. of Albany, ta 
Miss Jane Root, of the former place. 

In St. Luke’s Church, Catskill, on the 6th instant, Mr. 
Lreonarp Situ, merchant, of Buflalo, to Miss Emiry b. 
Srrece, of New Haven, Conn. 

On Friday evening, the 4th inst. at New York, Mr. 
Jexrmian B. Extss, of that city, to Miss Sipney Spear, of 
this city. 

On the 28th ult. at Petersburg, Va. Marts 
of that place, to Miss Resecca S. daughter of the late Ea- 
ward Dunant, Merchant, of this city. 


DIED, 
At Long Branch, on the 10th inst. James Lyle, of this 
city, aged 61 years. 
On Thursday last, Mrs. Mary Bringhurst, in the 76th 
year of her age. 


."- On Thursday, at Union Hotel, Market street, Mr. Ri- 


chard Pearson, a native of England. 
At sea, on the 10th ult. James Hamilton, master of the 
ship Globe, on her voyage from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
the 9th inst. Mrs. Ann Emes, in the 86th year of her 


ge. 
ne the 8th inst. of apoplexy, Jacob Howell, in the 30th 
year of his age. 

On Thursday, Wary Ann, wife of Frederick Zellers. 

On the 17th ult. Isaac Donaldson, in the 61st year of his 
age. 
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OWIEGIN AW Lo 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FATHER. 


I wept not when they told me thou 
Wert number'd with the dead ; 
But the cold dew o’erspread my brow, 
And every feeling fled ; 
My cheek grew pale, my heart was chill’d, 
And every throbbing pulse was still’d. 


My heart, alas! has jearn’d since this, 
To feel in every vein ; 
My eyes to weep for perished bliss 
I cannot know again ! 
For hopes that faded, one by one, 
Like stars before the rising sun. 


‘They vanished, not like leaves that sear 
- Beneath the lightnings ray, 
But liager’d on each lonely year, 
In slow and sure decay! 
No beams of sunshine came to cheer, 
They lived upon the heart’s wrung tear! 
Yet, in their passing loveliness, 
Were dearer to me then 
Than any hope of happiness 
My soul can know again! 
However beautiful and bright 
It may be to another’s sight ! 


The heart whose early ties of love 
Are rent, no more to close— 
That feels alone in climes above 
The soul can find repose— 
Say, will it lean upon the reed 
Which once hath pained and made it bleed ? 


The feet which sought a path of flowers, 
But found sharp thorns were there ; 
_ Whose green strewed road in early hours, 
Time never can repair; 
Say, would they ever seek to stray 
Again in that deceitful way? 


Oh, no '—when once we learn the truth 
In stern misfortune’s page, 

That toil and care attend our youth, 
And sorrows waits on age ; 

And how few stars light life’s dark wave, 

Who sighs not for an early grave. _ 

And were it not that faith’s keen eye 
Sees thro’ the dreary gloom, 

And reads a promise in the sky, 
Of bliss beyond the tomb, 

How might the wounded bear their pain, 

How might the weary rise agnin ? 


Anya, 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


LINES—By a Lady. 
Trust not hope’s illusive ray— 
_ Trust not joy’s deceitful smiles; 
Oft they reckless youth betray 


_ With their bland seductive wiles. 
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[ have proved them all, alas! 
Transient asthe dyes of eve; 

Meteor like, they quickly pass 
Through the bosoms they deceive. 


Let not love thy prospects gild-— 
They will seon be clouded o’er, 
And the budding breast once chill’d, 
It will brightly blooin no more. 


Slumber not in pleasure’s beam— 
It may sparkle for a while, 

But ’tis fleeting as a dream, 
Faithless as a foeman’s smile. 


There’s a light that’s brighter far, 
Soothes the soul by anguish riven, 
*Tis religion’s guiding star, 
Glittering on the verge of Heaven. 
Oh! this beam divine is worth 
All the magic life can give ; 
*Tis not false as things of earth, 
Trust it then, ’twill ne’er deceive. Cc. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE STEAM BOAT. 
She walks the waters like a thing of life.’ —Bvrron. 
How gracefully o’er the calm waters she’s flying ! 
How proudly she moves o’er the blue dancing waves! 
While the light Summer breeze ’midst her pennonsis sighing, 
And the foam, white as snow flakes, her stately side laves ! 


She bears in her bosom the kind and warm hearted— 
Bright eyes, sunny smiles, on her peopled deck play ; 
And some, who, with lingering’ affection haye parted, 
Are borne from affection too swiftly away ! 


There are eyes, that with fond, lingering look, are now trying 
To catch a last view of the fast fading shore ;. 

And sighs, which amidst the soft breezes are dying, 

Aud fozms, which fond friendship may gaze on no more! 


There are hearts, which with ardent impatience are glowing 
To greet a lov’d home, and the scenes of their youth ; 
There are those which reflect on the tears that are flowing 
From eyes that to theirs promis’d frierfdship and truth! 


Well, speed on, gay bark! by no perils attended, 

May happiness wait for thy inmates, on shore! 

May the sigh of farewell,with the Summer breeze blended, 
Be only the herald of meeting once more! 


New York, June 27th, 1826. Harrier, . 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE IDIOT BEAUTY. 
The snow flake is white on the plume of the raven, 
The dew drop it sparkles with brightness from heaven, 
The rose-bud and rainbow are rich in the dye # 
Of crimson and violet that fresh on them lie ; 
Yet the fairness of snow, though it rest on the dark 
And glittering pinions of raven or lark, , 
Is as shade is to sunshine, inferior in light 
To the bosom of her who in beauty’s so bright ; 
And the shine of that gem, though it falls from above, 
To the idiot’s glance is as hatred to love, 
So ineffably rich is the bright flash which flies 
From those orbs of perfection, her liquid blue eyes, 
The tints of the flower, the arch’s deep streak 


| To the radiance of colour which mantles her cheek, 


Is the fading faint tinge of a stars twinkling beam, 

To the glorious effulgence of midnight’s fair queen ! 

Her voice, though it thrills with the echoes of sadness, 

Or swells with the triumphant echoes of gladness, 

When compared with the voices that echo below, 

Is as sweetest of music to the discord of woe: 

Ali of brightness and beauty seem floating around her, 
The graces with wreaths from young nature have bound her, 
But within, oh ! within that lovely one’s breast, 

Nought, nought but vacuity ever may rest ; 
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Her mind, oh! how feeble—the veriest child 
| Possesses more strength than that idiot wild! 
Then ask not for beauty, of form, or of face, 
Ye maidens whose minds are begemmedwith each grace 
That may polish your manners, and shine in your eyes, 
More bright than the rainbow, the flowers, or skies. FR. M. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
PLAIN TRUTH. 


I cull not a flow’r from the hill of the vine, 
To gem or enamel the story of truth ; 
I cull not a trope from the sky or the ming, 
To enwreathe in the chaplet I offer to truth ; 
j I present not the garlands which poet’s have drest, 
Forging rhymes to their Stel/a’s—J think as I moulds 
Your hair is not gold, nora beam of the IVest; 
But dearer to me than an ingot of gold ; 1 
i Your eye’s not a sapphire, nor is it a star ; . 
Your neck’s not a li/y—your cheek’s not a rose ; 
Your brow’s not a ratnbow ; but lovelier far 

Than metaphors, pluck’d from creation, disclose. 

Your heart’s not a furnace—your soul's not a vale, 
* Where the loyes and the graces with cherubim dwelk 

You sing not so sweet as the blithe nightingale ; 

Your smile is not Aeav’n-—your frown is not hell: 

But I think you’r the loveliest J ever have seen, 

A~d TL love you more dearly than any in truth; 

I'll love you forever, though seas rush between, 

And the wrinkles of age sieze the roses of youth. 

C. C, 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONNET. 
‘¢ Yet one thing want these banks of Rhine, 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in iuine.” BYRON, 
The breeze blows gaily down the dancing streain, 
And snowy sails before it gladiy fly ; 
Bright is the Delaware’s distant shore to eye, 
And bright its waters joying in the beam, 


A lonely loiterer on this crowded shore, 

On all its beauty I can coldly gaze— 

Tho’ bright, reflecting with but moon-light rays, 
The sun-light of a river—shining more ; 

Its hills are higher—taller are its trees; 

Its wild shores rocky—but beside all these ! 
My bark has glided on its waves—my feet 
Its shores have trod—with one—oh! Mere she here, 
These banks would as those lonely shores be dear; 
These waves then those would murmur by more sweet! 
LINDEN. 


ENIGMAS, &c. 
“* We know these things to be mere trifies.” 


—} 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
1 The one-half of the names of certain Gods, one half ofa 
hater of the Muses, three-sevenths of an !sland in the Tys- 
| rhena Seas, called the store house of the Roman Empire, / 

two-tenths of a noble philosopher of Clazomenia, who left i 
his estate to his friends and travelled; being asked why he : 
had no regard to his country, he said he had, and pointed 
to heaven. He first wrote of the eclipse of the moon. 

Two-eighths of a noble young man who went with his 
father into the Senate, and being asked by his mothcr what ‘ 
was done there, he told her that every man should have two 
wives. She gathered the women togetier, went to the Se- 
nate, and desired also that every woman might have two 
husbands—the thing beimg known, the young man’s pru- 
dence was commended—The beginning of a city of India, 
within the Ganges—one-half of a maid of Thessaly, who, 
being in love with the River Empeus, was deceived by 
Neptune in his shape, who begot on her Neleus and Pelius, 
SENECA. 


Answers to those in our last. 

1. Wa-rsaw, Sh-ine, Ing-ham, Ton-nage, Washington— 
2. Je-ssemine, F, Fer-dinand, Son-net, Je/erson—3. Mad- 
eira, I, Son-ate, Madison—4. Ad-dison, Am-iableness, 
S-un, Adams—5. Mon-ey, Ro-b, E-quity, Monroe—6. 
Quin-tianus, Cy-ana, 4d-matus, 4ms-inia, Quincy Adame. 
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